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Snipe  hunting  is  a  growing  sport  in  Lou- 
isiana and  the  state  is  host  to  well  over 
a_  million  of  these  fast-flying,  tasty  game 
birds  during  the  hunting  season.  Two 
years  ago  the  possession  limit  was  in- 
creased from  eight  to  sixteen,  with  a  daily 
bag  limit  of  eight.  This  attracted  more  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  hunters.  The  picture 
^!t.  the  cover  represents  the  afternoon  bag 
iw.de  by  two  hunters  last  year  who  turned 
to  :iiune  shooting  for  added  hunting  sport. 
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AT  THIS  SEASON  of  the  year  when  this  issue 
of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist  is  reaching 
our  many  readers  throughout  the  State  of 
Louisiana,  it  is  appropriate  to  convey  Season's 
Greetings  and  All  Good  Wishes  for  a  Happy  and 
Prosperous  New  Year  that  lies  ahead. 

I  join  with  the  members  of  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  in  extending  warm 
seasonal  greetings.  May  the  year  coming  up  bring 
you  added  and  fruitful  recreation  in  the  outdoors. 

This  is  also  the  time  to  glance  back  briefly  over 
the  year  that  is  closing  and  review  in  our  minds 
many  of  the  accomplishments  of  1965.  This  serves 
to  raise  our  sights  toward  the  months  ahead  and 
plan  for  even  greater  successes  in  the  manage- 
ment of  wildlife  and  fisheries  resources  which 
mean  so  much  to  all  of  us  in  Louisiana.  I  refer 
not  only  to  improved  and  expanded  hunting  and 
fishing  opportunities  but  also  to  the  accelerated 
program  of  1965  which  has  resulted  in  improved 
and  expanded  facilities  for  everyone  who  seeks 
pleasure  in  the  outdoors — sport  that  ranges  from 
boating,  water  skiing,  bird  watching  and  picnick- 
ing to  camping,  hiking  and  simply  getting  afield 
or  afloat. 

Our  seasonal  greetings  also  go  out  to  those 
persons  who  have  an  economic  stake  in  wildlife 
and  fisheries  resources — shrimpers,  oystermen 
and  trappers,  as  well  as  those  persons  engaged 
in  related  industries  that  range  from  processing 
plants  to  transportation  of  commercial  fisheries 
resources. 

It  has  been  a  good  year  and  much  has  been 
accomplished.  There  are  challenges  ahead  and 
much  will  be  accomplished  in  the  months  ahead. 
There  are  many  plans  on  the  drawing  boards  to 
enhance  and  expand  the  many  valuable  wildlife 
and  fisheries  resources  with  which  Louisiana  is  so 
bountifully  endowed.  There  is  much  that  can  be 
done  and  I  hasten  to  add  that  it  will  be  done, 
progressively  through  1966. 

One  important  plan  is  to  fui'ther  enhance  the 
new  image  that  the  Commission  as  a  whole  gained 
during  the  year.  There's  a  new  look  to  our  per- 
sonnel and  I  feel  certain  that  you  have  noticed 
it  on  our  men  in  the  field. 

It  is  much  more  than  the  new  uniforms  and 
other  new  equipment  that  has  added  to  the  public 
image  of  Commission  personnel.  I  refer  specifi- 
cally to  the  four  courses  that  were  conducted  at 


LSU.  with  cooperation  from  the  University's  ex- 
tension school.  Each  course  lasted  two  weeks  and 
personnel  from  all  divisions  participated  in  the 
intense  training  program. 

This  program  covered  everything  from  lectures 
on  wildlife  and  fisheries  management  to  instruc- 
tion in  first  aid,  self 
defense,  courtesy  and  a 
hundred  other  subjects 
too  numerous  to  list.  As 
a  result,  the  hundreds 
of  employees  who  grad- 
uated during  the  four 
courses  are  better 
trained,  better  in- 
formed and  more  capa- 
ble of  carrying  out  the 
many  diversified  and 
complicated  duties  that 
go  with  management  of 
perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant  public   asset 


J.  D.  HAIR,  JR. 

Director 


which  the  state  has. 

In  these  days  of  every-increasing  encroach- 
ment by  civilization  the  demands  on  our  game 
management  areas  are  becoming  equally  greater. 
In  the  years  ahead  we  must  make  every  effort 
to  acquire  outright,  or  obtain  use  of,  present 
lands  suited  to  wildlife.  We  plan  to  manage  them 
wisely  as  we  have  done  with  existing  game  man- 
agement areas.  In  this  future  program  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  needs 
the  support  of  the  people  of  the  state.  We  hope 
that  in  the  months  ahead,  that  support  will  be 
readily  forthcoming. 

During  this  Holiday  period,  as  we  relax  and 
enjoy  the  companionship  that  comes  with  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  visit  with  friends  and  loved 
ones,  it  is  my  sincere  wish  that  all  of  us  take  a 
few  moments  now  and  then  to  reflect  upon  the 
bountiful  natural  resources  with  which  we  are 
so  richly  endowed. 

And,  in  doing  so,  let  us  all  determine  that  the 
future  can  be  even  better  if  we  work  together  as 
a  team. 

Again,  on  behalf  of  the  Commission  I  would 
like  to  express  Greetings  and  Good  Wishes  of  the 
Season.  We  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  and  to 
enjoy.  And,  in  the  years  ahead,  we  can  make  it 
even  better.  * 
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Louisiana  Snipe  Hunting 


McFadden  Duffy 


In  the  bag!  Snipe  offer  tricky  shooting  because  of 
their  erratic  flight.  When  flushed,  they  bore  away 
with  a  weaving,  twisting,  darting  flight.  This  offers 
gunners  the  sort  of  shooting  that  improves  their 
skill  with  a  shotgun. 


Broiled  and  on  the  table,  snipe  have  as  delicate  a 
flavor  as  woodcock  or  quail.  They  have  long  been 
prized  for  their  culinary  appeal  and  anyone  who  has 
tried  them  will  admit  that  they  are  one  of  the  top 
game  birds  that  can  be  served. 


SNIPE  HUNTING  in  Louisiana  is  fast  growing 
in  popularity  and  there  are  two  good  reasons 
for  this  increase  in  the  interest  by  hunters. 
It  is  estimated  that  well  over  a  million  snipe 
winter  in  the  state,  and  slowly  but  progressively 
the  length  of  the  hunting  season  for  snipe  is  being 
extended  and  the  bag  and  possession  limit  made 
more  generous. 

The  current  season  on  snipe  started  November 
27  and  will  last  until  sunset  January  15.  There 
is  a  daily  bag  limit  of  eight  and  a  possession  limit 
of  16.  More  and  more  interest  is  being  shown 
in  hunting  this  longbilled,  speedy  migratory  game 
bird  which  offers  fine  wing  shooting  as  well  as 
almost  unsurpassed  culinary  appeal. 

The  story  of  snipe  in  itself  is  a  fascinating 
adventure  into  game  management,  stabilization  of 
a  continental  population,  and  progress  toward 
proper  harvesting  of  game  birds. 

Much  new  light  has  been  shed  on  the  snipe  in 
Louisiana  by  a  recent  thesis  written  by  Louisiana 
State  University  student  C.  L.  Whitehead,  Jr.,  of 
Shreveport.  In  addition  to  his  LSU  thesis.  White- 
head has  also  done  extensive  research  on  the  food 
habits  of  snipe  for  the  government  of  Canada, 
which  is  a  popular  breeding  ground  for  this  world 
traveler  so  abundant  in  the  rural  areas  of  Louisi- 
ana during  the  hunting  season. 

Before  getting  into  what  Whitehead  has  learned 
about  this  game  bird  which  is  fast  becoming  as 
popular  as  quail  in  Louisiana,  it  might  be  best 
to  glance  back  over  the  history  of  snipe  shooting 
in  this  country. 

In  the  early  days,  snipe  populations  wintering 
in  Louisiana  numbered  in  the  millions.  By  1933, 
the  huge  flocks  that  came  flying  down  to  Louisi- 
ana began  getting  noticeably  thinner  and  thinner. 
Most  of  the  oldtime,  dedicated  snipe  hunters  be- 
gan seeking  other  game  birds.  In  1933  and  1934, 
many  snipe  gunners  ceased  shooting  the  rocketing 
little  game  birds  that  took  up  a  great  deal  of 
room  in  memories  of  days  passed.  Little  longbill 
was  in  trouble  but  no  one  at  that  time  knew  just 
what  the  trouble  was. 

Finally  in  1941,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  invoked  a  national  ban  on  the  shooting 
of  snipe.  The  federal  service  bolted  the  lid  down 
tight  and  kept  snipe  shooting  closed  for  12  long 
years. 

The  ban  on  snipe  hunting  stayed  on  until  1953 
when  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  an- 
nounced a  short,  experimental  season.  Before 
getting  into  what  happened  during  that  experi- 
mental hunting  season  after  well  over  a  decade 
of  protection,  it  might  be  well  to  give  the  reason 
for  the  closui-e. 

The  ban  followed  the  gulf  coast's  long,  deep 
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This  is  the  typical  terrain  in  southwest  Louisiana 
that  offers  the  best  in  snipe  shooting.  Hunters  fan 
out  and  walk  up  the  fast-flying  game  birds.  Dogs 
are  sometimes  used  but  are  not  necessary  for  a  suc- 
cessful snipe  hunt. 


freeze  of  1941.  The  bitter  zero  weather  that  wiped 
out  countless  thousands  of  woodcock  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi  and  Alabama  also  took  a  dreadful  toll 
of  snipe.  That  was  because  both  birds  have  similar 
feeding  habits. 

While  the  woodcock  favors  cut  over  forest  lands 
the  snipe  is  partial  to  wide  open  places,  both  birds 
must  have  soft,  moist  earth  in  which  to  probe 
for  worms  with  their  sensitive,  hinged,  long  bills. 
They  had  ideal  wintering  grounds  until  1941  in 
those  three  southern  states.  During  the  deep 
freeze,  they  died  by  countless  thousands,  unable 
to  reach  those  necessary  earthworms  in  the  frozen, 
rock-hard  ground. 

Both  woodcock  and  Wilson's  snipe  normally  lay 
clutches  of  four  eggs,  so  the  recovery  potential 
should  have  been  about  the  same.  But  it  failed  to 
work  out  that  way.  Woodcock  came  back  faster 
because  second-growth  forest  succession  was  fa- 
vorable in  the  Great  Lakes-to-New  Brunswick 
regions  where  most  woodcock  nest.  Food  and 
cover  conditions  were  just  about  right.  About 
three  years  was  all  the  woodcock  needed  to  come 
back  strong  and  be  returned  to  the  list  of  huntable 
migratory  game  birds. 

But  the  jacksnipe  ran  into  fresh  obstacles.  Even 
now  they  are  not  back  to  former  numbers.  They 
probably  never  will  be.  Management  folks  can't 
blame  gunning  pressure.  Something  else  hit  the 
snipe  where  it  hurt  the  most.  Airports,  with  acres 
of  conci'ete,  covered  boggy  land  where  snipe  had 
once  probed  for  worms.  Factories,  housing  proj- 
ects and  many  other  types  of  construction  and 
drainage  took  their  toll  of  habitat  in  the  wintering 
grounds. 

Up  North  where  snipe  breed  there  is  no  trouble. 
In  their  spread  across  the  continent  from  Green- 


land to  Alaska,  a  stretch  of  about  4000  miles, 
snipe  find  abundant  summer  nesting  sites.  The 
problem  comes  when  the  snipe  start  southward. 
It's  like  a  big  funnel  that  tapers  down  to  Louisi- 
ana where  a  huge  number  of  snipe  are  found. 

There's  been  a  lot  to  learn  about  snipe  and  still 
more  to  be  discovered.  Basically,  snipe  are  not 
homesteaders.  They  are  global  wanderers  whisk- 
ing from  the  arctic  tundras  to  southern  swamps. 
The  steeps  of  Siberia  and  the  rice  paddies  of 
China  have  felt  the  probing,  worm-searching  bills 
of  snipe.  Gunners  in  Europe  have  long  paid  the 
snipe  the  greatest  respect. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  hardest  lessons  was  for  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to  learn  that  it 
was  best  to  harvest  the  surplus  in  this  country 
and  that  even  with  liberal  hunting,  reproduction 
would  continue  to  maintain  present  populations. 

This  is  an  important  lesson  in  proper  game 
management  and  a  positive  example  of  the  im- 
portance of  winter  habitat.  What  the  federal 
service  readily  admits  about  snipe  also  applies  to 
waterfowl.  Nesting  areas  in  Canada  can  produce 
almost  as  many  birds  as  they  did  during  peak 
years  before  the  slow  decline  and  the  deep  freeze 
of  1941.  But  there  isn't  enough  boggy,  open  habi- 
tat down  the  flyway  to  sustain  peak  migrations. 
Cities  and  towns,  factories  and  residential  con- 
struction— all  have  contributed  to  the  decline  in 
habitat  suitable  to  sustain  snipe. 

With  Louisiana's  keen  appreciation  of  winter- 
ing habitat  as  being  equally  important  as  nesting 
habitat,  the  basic  reason  why  the  state  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  most  important  snipe  hunting 
states  in  the  country  can  be  seen  readily. 

Louisiana  Cajuns  call  snipe  "cache-cache."  To 
others  they  are  plain  snipe  or  jacksnipe.  But  call 
them  what  you  will,  they  are  fine  birds  to  hunt 
and  unexcelled  on  the  table. 

On  the  wing,  snipe  provide  tops  in  scattergun 
shooting.  In  fact,  a  snipe's  fast  and  haphazard 
flight  makes  it  one  of  the  hardest  birds  to  con- 
sistently kill.  So  rapid  is  the  flight  of  this  bird 
and  so  frisky  is  its  rollicking  aerial  antics  that 
even  the  most  skillful  marksman  is  never  certain 
of  his  target. 

The  characteristic  "scaipe  ....  scaipe"  whistle 
which  the  bird  makes  when  flushed  makes  snipe 
easy  to  identify,  even  for  the  new  breed  of  hunters 
who  are  beginning  to  take  interest  in  the  bird. 

Perhaps  this  may  come  as  a  surprise  to  a  lot 
of  hunters,  just  now  discovering  the  fine  sport 
of  snipe  hunting,  that  Louisiana  is  one  of  the 
most  important  wintering  regions  for  snipe  in  the 
United  States. 

In  his  thesis.  Whitehead  said  that  the  snipe  is 
probably  the  most  abundant  small  migratory 
game  bird  in  Louisiana  other  than  doves. 

There  are  four  major  areas  of  the  state  that 
attract  snipe :  the  prairie  marshes  located  in 
southwestern  Louisiana ;  the  rice  belt  lying  above 
the  coastal  marshes ;  the  delta  marshes  located  in 
the  southeastern  part  of  the  state;  and  an  area 
in  the  flood  plains  of  the  Mississippi  and  Atchafa- 
laya  Rivers. 

The  winter  population  of  snipe  in  the  prairie 
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marshes  ranges  up  to  six  million  birds,  according 
to  Whitehead.  More  than  three  million  snipe 
gather  in  the  rice  belt  during  the  winter  months. 
No  population  estimates  are  available  for  the 
other  two  areas  but  Whitehead  is  convinced  that 
the  marshes  and  flood  plains  are  the  most  im- 
portant wintering  regions  for  snipe  in  the  state. 

It  doesn't  take  much  arithmetic  to  figure  that 
without  estimates  for  two  important  wintering 
areas  for  snipe,  there  are  probably  many  million 
snipe  in  the  state  during  the  hunting  season.  By 
all  standards,  that's  a  lot  of  game  birds  and  they 
should  get  the  attention  of  state  hunters. 

Earlier  in  this  article,  we  mentioned  the  "new 
breed"  of  snipe  hunters.  When  the  first  experi- 
mental season  was  held  during  the  1954-55  season, 
hunters  were  granted  15  days  with  a  bag  and 
possession  limit  of  8.  Gradually  the  number  of 
shooting  days  was  increased.  By  the  1963-64  sea- 
son, the  number  of  days  had  been  increased  to 
45  but  the  bag  and  possession  limit  remained 
pegged  at  8.  Last  year  saw  the  break  through. 
Hunters  were  granted  50  days  of  shooting  and 
the  daily  bag  was  placed  at  8  but  the  possession 
limit  was  increased  to  16. 

This  year's  number  of  shooting  days  amounts 
to  50  and  hunters  are  allowed  eight  daily  and  16 
in  possession.  The  two-day  possession  limit  stirred 
interest  last  season  and  has  resulted  in  increased 
interest  this  year. 

But  as  liberalization  continued,  it  became  neces- 
sary for  snipe  hunters  to  be  schooled  or  to  learn 
for  themselves  what  snipe  were.  What  with  a  war 
and  12  years  of  a  shooting  ban,  many  of  the  old- 
time  snipe  hunters  had  faded  away.  A  few  re- 
mained, but  the  new  breed  of  war  veterans  turn- 
ing to  hunting  didn't  know  what  a  snipe  was. 
They  couldn't  tell  a  snipe  from  the  still-protected 
shore  birds  such  as  dowitchers,  plovers  and  cur- 
lews. Nor  did  the  new  hunters  care  much.  Seasons 
were  much  more  liberal  then  on  other  game  and 
they  concentrated  on  what  they  had  hunted  just 
before  World  War  II. 

The  few  hunters  splashing  into  the  snipe  bogs 
and  marshes  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  with 
gray  hair  and  perhaps  some  men  with  no  hair 
left.  They  knew  well  what  they  were  seeking  be- 
cause although  time  had  faded  their  hair,  or 
taken  it,  nothing  had  dimmed  their  memory  of 
the  fine  sport  snipe  hunting  offers.  They  were 
looking  for  a  bird  slightly  smaller  than  a  quail, 
brownish-colored,  with  stripes  like  blades  of  dead 
grass  down  its  back.  It  was  a  bird  that  had 
amazing  protective  coloration  and  squatted  un- 
seen until  the  hunter  flushed  it.  Giving  its  charac- 
teristic cry,  it  would  bore  away  in  a  corkscrew 
flight  that  brings  out  the  best  in  gunners  if  they 
are  to  fill  their  bag  limit. 

That  was  the  first  group  to  welcome  the  jack- 
snipe  back  to  the  list  of  legal  game  birds.  The 
new  breed  of  hunters  had  to  be  taught.  Those 
early  seasons  after  the  long  closure  didn't  find 
much  hunting  pressure.  It  gave  the  birds  added 
opportunity  to  increase  in  numbers  but  they 
didn't.  Snipe  seemed  to  have  reached  a  population 


Nature  has  endowed  the  snipe  with  protective  colora- 
tion. They  are  brownish  birds  with  stripes  on  their 
back  that  resemble  blades  of  dead  grass.  One  im- 
portant characteristic  is  the  bill  which  is  about  two 
and  one-half  inches  long. 

level  from  which  they  probably  never  will  climb. 
They  represent  a  harvestable  supply  of  migratory 
game  birds,  with  ample  nesting  habitat  but  a 
gradually  decreasing  supply  of  migration  and  win- 
tering habitat. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  definite  in- 
crease in  snipe  hunting  in  Louisiana  because  the 
new  breed  of  sportsmen  have  learned  of  the  hunt- 
ing potential  offered  by  Louisiana's  tremendous 
population  of  snipe. 

One  thing  boosting  this  increase  in  hunting 
snipe  is  the  fact  that  most  landowners,  cattlemen 
and  especially  rice  farmers  will  allow  hunters  to 
tramp  their  land  to  hunt  snipe,  although  they 
forbid  other  forms  of  hunting. 

Little  was  known  about  the  feeding  habits  and 
daily  movement  of  snipe  in  Louisiana  when 
Whitehead  began  his  thesis  research.  Since  then, 
he  has  filled  a  200-page  volume  with  graphs, 
tables,  photographs  and  written  text  with  in- 
formation on  the  game  bird. 

He  gathered  most  of  his  data  from  his  studies 
of  the  snipe  in  the  marshes  of  Cameron  Parish. 
Whitehead  found  that  snipe  begin  to  arrive  in 
Louisiana  in  early  October,  and  by  the  middle  of 
that  month  they  are  abundant  throughout  Cam- 
eron Parish.  They  remain  until  March,  at  which 
time  they  begin  their  northward  migration.  He 
notes,  however,  they  are  abundant  throughout 
April. 

"Curiously,  the  males  arrive  in  Cameron  before 
the  females  and  leave  before  the  females  do  in 
March  and  April.  Females  arrive  in  late  October 
and  November  and  leave  in  April,"  Whitehead 
writes. 

It  has  been  found,  he  further  comments,  that 
there  is  considerable  movement  from  Louisiana 
rice  fields  and  from  other  states  during  the  early 
winter.  This  movement,  which  is  in  addition  to 
normal  immigration,  has  been  attributed  to  the 
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LSU  SNIPE  STUDY— Ur.  Leslie  L.  Glasgow,  LSU 
professor  of  forestry  and  wildlife  management,  ex- 
amines a  mounted  snipe,  one  of  several  collected  by 
a  graduate  student  who  wrote  a  thesis  on  the  snipe, 
which  is  among  Louisiana's  most  populous  game 
birds.  The  student,  C.  L.  Whitehead,  Jr.,  of  Shreve- 
port,  said  that  Louisiana  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant wintering  regions  for  snipe  in  the  U.S. 

drying  of  rice  fields  and  to  temporary  freezes  in 
other  states. 

Turning  to  the  daily  movements  of  snipe, 
Whitehead  said  that  they  are  rarely  seen  on  the 
ground  during  the  night.  Only  on  overcast,  rainy 
or  moonless  nights  can  snipe  be  located  on  the 
ground.  Every  evening  at  dusk,  the  characteristic 
call  can  be  heard  as  snipe  leave  the  marshes  and 
chenieres,  or  oak  groves,  in  Cameron  Parish. 
Then,  just  before  and  at  dawn,  the  birds  can  be 
seen  and  heard  returning  to  the  marshes  and 
chenieres. 

Whitehead's  study  indicated  that  where  the 
snipe  fly  to  at  dusk  and  whether  the  same  snipe 
return  to  a  field  at  dawn  is  unknown.  In  very  late 
February  and  March,  some  snipe  seemingly  es- 
tablish territories  and  make  peculiar  rattling, 
squeaking  sounds  and  ruffle  their  feathers  when 
other  snipe  intrude  these  territories. 

If  the  weather  is  windy,  snipe  move  into  areas 
of  cover,  frequently  into  pastures  with  small 
bushes.  On  rainy  and  very  cold  days,  they  move 
into  the  cheniere  pastures. 

Early  morning  and  late  afternoons  are  the 
major  feeding  periods,  although  snipe  feed  more 
or  less  throughout  the  day.  The  birds  probe  the 
earth  with  two-and-one-half-inch-long  bills  and 
occasionally  pick  up  a  morsel  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Their  diet  includes  sawgrass  and 
buttercup  seeds  along  with  animal  life  such  as 
beetles,  worms  and  snails. 

In  their  morning  periods,  snipe  probe  the 
ground  directly  in  front  of  them,  moving  gener- 


ally in  a  straight  line.  When  they  encounter  an- 
other snipe,  they  simply  leap  over  it  and  continue 
feeding.  To  a  hidden  observer,  frequently  a  whole 
flock  of  snipe  seem  to  be  playing  leapfrog  be- 
cause of  this  curious  habit. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  their  late  afternoon  meals, 
snipe  probe  the  earth  moving  in  all  directions, 
follow  no  direct  path  and  consequently  have  little 
occasion  to  do  any  leaping. 

Snipe,  at  least  the  ones  in  Cameron  Parish,  go 
through  a  complete  body  molt,  except  for  their 
wings.  First  the  feathers  on  the  head  and  neck 
fall  off,  then  progressively  those  on  the  legs, 
back,  breast  and  tail.  The  molting  begins  in  De- 
cember and  when  the  birds  leave  in  the  spring, 
they  are  frequently  minus  a  few  feathers. 

By  this  time,  snipe  have  increased  their  body 
weight  by  about  12  per  cent  in  preparation  for 
their  long  flight  to  the  northern  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Dr.  Leslie  L.  Glasgow,  Professor  of  Forestry 
and  Wildlife  Management  at  LSU  directed  White- 
head's thesis  research  and  much  of  the  supplies 
and  facilities  used  in  the  Cameron  Parish  area 
were  furnished  by  the  Louisiana  Forestry  Com- 
mission and  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries 
Commission. 

That's  the  story  of  snipe — a  migratory  game 
bird  that  is  attracting  more  and  more  attention 
from  Louisiana  hunters  and  offering  additional 
sport.  Thei'e  are  plenty  of  snipe  in  Louisiana. 
Why  not  give  snipe  hunting  a  try?  * 


Wildlife  Federation 
Sets  Meet  in  N.  0. 

New  Orleans  will  be  host  city  for  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation  in  1966.  The  meeting  of  delegates 
from  sportsmen's  leagues  and  clubs  is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  in  the  Fontainebleau  Motel 
Hotel  March  18,  19  and  20. 

This  marks  the  27th  annual  convention  of 
the  federation  and  its  annual  convention  is 
held  to  coincide  with  the  observance  of  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Week. 

Early  indications  are  that  the  1966  conven- 
tion will  break  all  records  for  attendance.  In 
addition  to  regular  convention  business, 
there  will  be  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Louisiana  Outdoor  Writers  Association, 
which  meets  in  connection  with  the  Lou- 
isiana Wildlife  Federation. 

For  the  first  time  in  recent  years,  the 
convention  will  feature  displays  of  fishing 
tackle,  boats,  motors,  hunting  and  camping 
gear.  These  exhibits  will  be  furnished  by 
national  manufacturers  and  the  booths  will 
be  staffed  by  factory  personnel. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  convention 
will  be  the  Governor's  Conservation  Awards, 
sponsored  by  the  Sears  Roebuck  Foundation 
in  cooperation  with  the  Louisiana  Wildlife 
Federation. 
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SPOTTED   BASS 


LOUISIANA  FISHERMEN  may  refer  to  this  popu- 
lar variety  of  bass  as  the  spotted,  Kentucky 
or  southern  smallmouth,  or  possibly  not  even 
recognize  him  at  all.  Most  of  our  sport  fishermen 
probably  just  consider  this  little  fighter  a  small 
largemouth  bass  or  green  trout.  Actually,  this  is 
a  separate  species  referred  to  as  Micropterus 
punctulatus  by  the  fisheries  biologist.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  sunt ish  family  and  relatively  com- 
mon in  our  state. 

Description 

Its  coloration  is  very  near  that  of  his  larger 
cousin,  the  largemouth  bass;  hence,  the  confusion 
sometimes.  However,  there  are  certain  well  de- 
fined characteristics  that  clearly  identify  the 
spotted  bass.  The  most  noticeable  is  evenly  placed 
black  spots  in  alternate  rows  along  either  side  of 
the  stomach  below  the  lateral  line.  These  spots 
become  more  pronounced  as  you  move  from  head 
to  tail.  They  are  extremely  distinct  on  a  fish  just 
removed  from  clear,  cool  water. 

There  is  an  elliptical  spot  resembling  a  rough 
growth  on  this  fish's  tongue.  It  is  easily  seen 
and  can  be  verified  by  running  your  thumb  back 
and  forth  over  it.  The  mouth  of  the  spotted  bass 
is  smaller  than  that  of  the  largemouth  and  its  up- 
per jaw  extends  just  to  the  rear  margin  of  the  eye 
and  not  noticeably  beyond  like  that  of  the  large- 
mouth. The  spinous  dorsal  fin  of  the  spotted  bass 
is  gently  curved  and  the  notch  or  membrane  be- 
tween the  spinous  and  soft  dorsal  fin  is  not  as 
deep  or  narrow  as  that  of  the  largemouth. 
Life  Habits 

Spawning  takes  place  in  the  spring  when  the 
water  temperature  reaches  60  to  62  degrees 
Farenheit.  This  being  primarily  a  stream  fish, 
the  male  builds  a  nest  over  a  gravel  or  a  hard, 
sandy,  silt  covered  bottom.  Upon  completion  of 
the  nest  the  male  finds  a  mate.  When  spawning 
activities  are  complete,  the  female  is  driven  from 
the  area  and  the  male  then  cares  for  the  nest  of 
eggs.  He  moves  back  and  forth  over  the  nest 
fanning  the  eggs  with  his  tail.  This  keeps  silt  or 
other  foreign  matter  from  settling  on  the  eggs 
and  starving  them  of  oxygen  necessary  for  suc- 
cessful hatching. 

After  the  eggs  hatch,  in  about  10  to  14  days,  the 
male  remains  on  guard  until  the  small  fry  reach 


This  I'asl  I'lowins,  sandy  bottomed  running  stream 
abounds  with  spotted  bass  and  is  one  of  Louisiana's 
most  scenic  undisturbed  areas. 
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approximately  three-quarters  of  an   inch.   Then 
he  leaves  them  to  shift  for  themselves. 
Distribution 

The  spotted  bass  is  known  to  occur  as  far  north 
as  the  Ohio  River  system.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
southeast  United  States  from  Virginia  to  Florida 
and  as  far  west  as  Texas,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Being  mainly  a  sti'eam  fish  in  Louisiana  it  is 
commonly  found  in  the  fast,  clear  steams  of  the 
Florida  parishes  and  in  the  sandy  bottom  creeks 
of  west  central  Louisiana.  The  Atchafalaya  River 
backrwater  area  also  supports  a  sizeable  population 
of  spotted  bass.  Bayou  Bartholomew,  D'Arbonne 
and  Corney  in  North  Louisiana  represent  this 
area  in  spotted  bass  producing  water. 
Habitat  and  Size 

This  member  of  the  bass  tribe  is  commonly 
found  in  fairly  deep  water  of  our  clear,  fast 
flowing  streams  with  gravel  or  sand  bottoms. 
Its  favorite  resting  and  feeding  areas  are  along 
undercut  banks,  stumps,  sunken  logs  and  tree 
falls  where  there  is  a  current  moving  past.  This 
provides  a  ready  made  lair  where  the  hungry  bass 
can  wait  for  some  tasty  morsel  of  food  to  be 
swept  to  him  by  the  current.  He  favors  shady 
areas  protected  from  the  direct  sunlight.  This  fish 
usually  occupies  an  area  of  the  stream  apart  from 
typical  largemouth  hangouts. 

A  15  inch  spotted  bass  is  a  real  "keeper"  and 
will  be  in  the  two  to  three  pound  class.  Louisiana 
spotted  bass  on  the  average,  measures  around  8 
to  10  inches  with  a  few  going  11  to  13  inches. 
These  fish  will  weigh  3/4  and  1-1/2  pounds.  The 
established  record  for  Louisiana  waters  in  a 
"whopping"  4  pounds  3  ounces.  It  is  doubtful 
this  will  be  topped  in  the  near  future,  if  at  all. 


Economic  Value 

Sport  fishermen  hold  this  battler  in  high  re- 
gard and  view  a  creel  limit  of  15  as  a  fishing  trip 
extraordinary.  Its  food  value  is  tops  and  its  show- 
ing on  the  end  of  a  line  will  warm  any  anglers 
heart  and  leave  him  with  a  fond  admiration  for 
this  fine  game  fish.  To  fish  primarily  for  spotted 
bass  can  be  rather  specialized,  or  it  can  be  in- 
cluded with  some  mighty  good  largemouth  fishing 
if  you  know  how  to  read  your  water  or  stream. 
Although  this  bass  prefers  crawfish  and  minnows, 
he  will  readily  take  artificial  flys,  plugs  or  spinner 
lures.  Most  anglers  possess  any  number  of  baits 
that  will  fool  "old  spotts".  Top  water  plugs  are 
very  productive  and  a  treat  to  use  on  this  red- 
eyed  warrier. 

Management 

Creel  limits  are  liberal  and  there  is  no  closed 
season  to  restrict  the  sport  fisherman  in  Louisi- 
ana. Specific  management  tools  like  the  above 
are  useful  in  providing  more  people  a  greater 
opportunity  to  catch  and  enjoy  our  fisheries  re- 
sources. 

Managing  stream  fisheries  population  is  really 
basic  in  principle  in  that  protecting  the  natural 
qualities  of  the  stream  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance. Habitat  may  be  improved  somewhat  by 
artificial  means  and  the  watershed  may  be  man- 
aged to  eliminate  great  quantities  of  silt  from  en- 
tering the  stream.  Industrial  and  domestic  pollu- 
tion will  destroy  a  stream's  sport  and  commercial 
fishery  and  must  be  prevented  through  proper 
laws,  enforcement  and  strict  controls.  Commer- 
cial gravel  mining  operations  are  a  severe  threat 
to  the  spotted  bass  in  many  Louisiana  streams  and 
should  be  regulated  more  closely.  * 


The  author  gets  a  "spot- 
ted" strike  as  he  reels  in 
from  under  a  fallen  tree 
in  one  of  the  numerous 
running  rivers  in  South- 
east Louisiana.  The  "tree 
falls"  provide  excellent 
cover  for  the  hard-hitting 
spotted  bass. 
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QUAIL 


WHEN  A  SOUTHERNER  speaks  of  "bird" 
shooting,  nobody  misunderstands  the  kind 
of  game  he's  after,  for  the  bobwhite  quail 
is  "The"  bird  everywhere  the  species  is  found. 
Gentleman  Bob  is  a  title  well-bestowed  on  the 
pert,  cheery  fellow. 

Description 

The  bobwhite  has  been  described  as  a  brown 
bombshell  that  always  explodes  when  you  least 
expect  it,  and  its  sudden,  unexpected  flight  is 
well  calculated  to  leave  your  heart  hanging  on  the 
nearest  hmb. 

This  quail,  in  reality,  is  a  small  bird — the  small- 
est of  our  upland  game  birds.  About  10  inches 
long,  it  has  a  rounded,  plump  body  framed  at  one 
end  by  a  short  beak  and  at  the  other  by  a  short 
tail. 

The  bobwhite  is  a  brownish  bird.  The  male  is 
a  rich  brown  above,  with  grayish  white  under- 
parts  finely  marked  with  black.  His  head  is 
sharply  marked  with  black  and  white,  and  his 
throat  is  white.  The  female  is  similar  in  colora- 
tion, but  with  throat  and  head  markings  brown 
and  buff  rather  than  black  and  white. 

In  weight  the  bobwhite  will  average  six  or 
seven  ounces,  but  an  unusually  heavy  individual 
will  sometimes  reach  nine. 

Life  Habits 

For  most  of  the  year  bobwhite  quail  live  in 
coveys — groups  made  up  of  one  or  more  families 
from  the  preceding  nesting  season.  They  range 
together  throughout  the  day,  foraging  for  food 
early  and  late,  and  usually  lounging  in  a  resting 
or  dusting  spot  during  the  mid-day  hours. 

At  night  the  covey  roosts  together  on  the 
ground  in  a  unique  manner.  They  form  a  tight 
circle  with  bodies  touching  and  heads  pointed 
outward,  an  arrangement  which  gives  both  pro- 
tection and  warmth. 

When  spring  arrives  the  birds  lose  their 
flocking  interest  for  the  time  being,  and  leave  the 
covey  by  ones  and  twos  until  the  covey  is  no 
more.  In  Louisiana  this  breakup  usually  occurs  in 
March. 

This  is  the  time  of  year  when  the  clear,  far- 
reaching  notes  of  "bobwhite"  and  "oh  .  .  .  bob  .  .  . 


white"  ring  across  the  fields,  signaling  that  the 
courtship-nesting  period  has  begun. 

The  average  size  clutch  of  eggs  laid  by  the 
quail  is  about  12  or  14,  but  it  may  range  from 
7  or  8  up  to  20  or  more.  If  this  first  nesting 
attempt  of  Mrs.  Bobwhite  is  successful,  about  85 
to  90  percent  of  these  eggs  will  hatch. 

The  egg-laying  process  usually  requires  two  or 
three  weeks,  but  after  incubation  begins  it  takes 
only  about  three  weeks  for  the  eggs  to  hatch. 


Although  the  mourning  dove  has  replaced  the  bob- 
white  quail  as  the  number  one  game  bird  in  Lou- 
isiana, thousands  of  ardent  hunters  still  consider 
the  quail,  king. 
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Changing  farm  practices  now  leave  few 
such  uncultivated  areas  like  this  one,  and 
quail  populations  have  suffered. 


May  and  June  are  the  big  hatching  months  in 
Louisiana,  but  it  is  true  that  very  young  birds 
will  often  be  seen  in  September  and  October. 
These  are  the  result  of  later  nesting  attempts 
when  the  earlier  ones  have  failed,  for  the  quail 
will  make  many  efforts  to  bring  off  one  success- 
ful brood. 

Nesting  losses  are  usually  due  to  weather  ex- 
tremes, predation,  or  farming  operations.  Once 
a  nesting  attempt  is  successful,  however,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  a  pair  will  raise  more  than  one 
brood  of  young. 

From  the  time  of  hatching  until  the  fall  hunting 
season  opens,  the  makeup  of  the  family  covey 
changes.  Losses  occur  in  this  family  group,  and 
they're  replaced  by  unmated  birds  and  by  inter- 
change between  groups.  Two  family  groups  will 
frequently  join  each  other  to  form  one  large  covey. 

In  most  parts  of  Louisiana  the  daily  range  of 
a  quail  covey  is  seldom  more  than  one  fourth  of 
a  mile.  One  exception  to  this  is  in  the  cutover 
pinelands  of  southwest  Louisiana,  where  coveys 
will  frequently  travel  a  mile  or  more  each  day  in 
search  of  food. 

Bobwhite  feeds  on  a  wide  variety  of  foods — 
legumes,  seeds,  insects,  fruits,  and  mast. 
Distribution 

Quail  occur  throughout  Louisiana,  although  the 
populations  vary  widely  in  the  different  sections 
of  the  state  because  of  the  varying  habitat. 

The  U.S.  range  of  the  bobwhite  is  generally 
the  eastern  half  of  the  country.  It's  northward 
extreme  range  is  from  eastern  Massachusetts 
across  to  southern  Minnesota,  and  its  westward 
extreme  central  Nebraska,  western  Kansas  and 
through  the  Texas  panhandle  down  to  Mexico. 
Habitat 

There  are  two  distinct  types  of  quail  range  in 
Louisiana.  One,  on  which  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion is  found,  is  that  associated  with  farm  lands. 
The  other  is  the  cutover  pinelands. 

Surprisingly  enough,  cultivated  crops  in  them- 
selves are  not  of  paramount  importance  as  quail 
foods.  It  is  the  native  legumes,  weeds  and  grasses 


which  result  from  the  soil  cultivation  which  is 
vital.  The  clean  farming  practices  which  eliminate 
these  vegetative  by-products  of  cultivation  have 
seriously  lowered  the  quail  carrying  capacity  of 
many  areas. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  most  of  the  cutover 
pinelands,  largely  in  the  western  part  of  Louisi- 
ana, is  low.  This  is  probably  our  most  important 
quail  hunting  ai-ea,  however,  simply  because  there 
is  so  much  of  this  type  of  habitat. 

The  quail  carrying  capacity  of  these  cutover 
lands  decreases,  in  most  instances,  as  they  are 
replanted  and  returned  to  pine  production. 
Economic  Value 

In  the  past  decade  the  bobwhite  quail  has  been 
replaced  by  the  mourning  dove  as  the  number  one 
game  bird  in  Louisiana,  and  this  is  true  in  most 
of  the  Southeast,  as  well. 

Despite  this  change  in  status,  a  result  of  re- 
duced quail  populations  brought  above  by  chang- 
ing land  use  practices,  quail  still  have  a  large 
number  of  enthusiastic  supporters.  Even  to  many 
hunters  who  have  deserted  the  sport,  the  bob- 
white  is  still  king.  To  them  there  is  no  thrill  like 
that  of  being  afield  on  a  frosty  fall  morning 
behind  a  brace  of  good  "bird"  dogs. 

Raising,  training  and  selling  bird  dogs — usually 
pointers  and  setters — was  at  one  time  an  economic 
plus  for  the  bobwhite.  This  "industry"  still  goes 
on,  but  on  a  much  reduced  scale. 
Management 

Because  he  utilizes  a  relatively  small  acreage 
compared  to  most  game  birds,  and  because  he 
moves  about  very  little,  the  bobwhite  is  our  most 
easily  managed  game  bird.  Research  and  experi- 
mentation has  developed  methods  which  are  sure 
to  increase  quail  populations  on  areas  where  they 
are  applied. 

Quail  management,  in  essence,  is  largely  de- 
velopment of  food  and  cover  in  the  right  quan- 
tities and  the  right  distribution. 

Because  virtually  all  of  Louisiana's  quail  range 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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Wildlife  Law  Enforcement 


Joe  L.  Herring  and  Coburn  Hood 


GOOD  MORNING,  may  I  see  your  fishing  license? 
Hello,  how  is  fishing  and  may  I  check 
your  catch? 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  greetings  that  you 
may  receive  when  approached  in  the  field  or  on 
the  water  by  a  Wildlife  Agent  of  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

Wildlife  Agents  are  a  friend  to  the  sportsman 
and  are  always  ready  to  be  of  assistance  to  him. 

Sportsmen  may  receive  information  on  where 
the  fish  are  biting,  good  hunting  areas,  or  where 
he  may  go  boating,  from  a  Wildlife  Agent.  The 
agents  are  always  willing  to  be  of  assistance. 

Wildlife  is  the  property  of  the  state  and  for  this 
reason  seasons  and  bag  limits  are  set  to  restrict 
the  taking  of  certain  species  of  wildlife.  It  is 
the  agent's  job  to  protect  this  wildlife  and  see  that 
those  who  have  broken  the  laws  are  brought  to 
justice.  Seasons  are  set  so  that  the  sportsman  will 
get  the  maximum  benefit  from  our  wildlife  re- 
sources  without   endangering   the   species. 

This  is  one  reason  for  various  game  seasons  to 
open  and  close  at  different  times.  Through  re- 
search it  has  been  found  that  it  is  best  to  harvest 
the  game  as  close  behind  the  peak  of  production 
as  possible.  This  means  that  certain  species  may 
be  harvested  earlier  than  others.  With  staggered 
seasons,  hunters  are  receiving  maximum  benefits 
of  the  year's  production  and  not  crowding  each 
other  in  the  woods  while  in  pursuit  of  their  fa- 
vorite species. 


State  and  Federal  agents 
work  closely  together  con- 
ducting raids  on  game  law 
violators.  Above  they  are 
seen  herding  the  last  of 
the  miscreants  on  a  bus 
after  the  close  of  a  drag- 
net on  wildlife  law  viola- 
tors. Such  raids  are  not 
necessarily  conducted  on 
the  spur-of-the  moment  but 
often  after  months,  and 
even  years,  (on  several  oc- 
casions) of  undercover 
work  by  both  agencies  co- 
operating. 


Wildlife  enforcement  as  a  management  tool  has 
quite  a  history.  Early  nomadic  family  groups 
lived  from  the  uncultivated  lands.  Their  interests 
were  in  hunting,  fishing  and  grazing  with  no  in- 
terest in  land  itself.  Soon  agricultural  settlements 
encroached  on  the  wilderness  but  uncultivated 
areas  were  left  for  those  wishing  to  support  him- 
self in  them.  At  this  time  of  our  civilization  there 
was  probably  a  feeling  that  those  who  plowed  the 
land  (farmers)  were  encroaching  upon  the  estab- 
lished state  of  nature. 

As  time  progressed  land  became  a  source  of 
wealth.  The  control  of  land  was  about  the  only 
way  that  a  man  could  acquire  more  wealth  than 
could  be  carried  in  his  leather  pouch,  maybe 
pockets.  With  this  wealth  it  later  became  neces- 
sary to  establish  or  acquire  titles  for  the  land 
so  that  upon  the  owner's  death  it  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  descendants. 

History  then  tells  us  as  human  populations  in- 
creased and  those  of  fish  and  game  decreased,  the 
states  developed  systems  of  laws  and  organizations 
to  handle  game  law  enforcement. 

Gabrielson,  in  his  book  "Wildlife  Management" 
states  that  the  first  game  laws  in  America  were 
probably  the  hunting  privileges  granted  in  1629 
by  the  West  Indies  Company  to  persons  planning 
colonies  in  New  Netherlands,  the  provisions  re- 
garding the  right  of  hunting  in  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colonial  Ordinance  of  1647,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Concessions  of  Agreement  of  1678.  Wild- 
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Enforcement  personnel  have  promoted  boating  safety 
not  only  on  the  waters  of  Louisiana's  lakes  and 
streams  but  by  displays  at  various  conventions  and 
other  special  events  throughout  the  state. 

life  enforcement  was  one  of  the  first  tools  of 
sound  management  principles. 

As  wildlife  populations  began  to  dwindle,  it 
became  apparent  that  law  enforcement  alone  was 
not  the  entire  answer  to  wildlife  preservation. 
Even  severe  restrictions  or  closed  seasons  were 
not  bringing  back  harvestable  numbers. 

Then  came  the  idea  of  predator  control.  This 
phase  started  more  for  big  game  such  as  deer 
rather  than  for  the  smaller  species.  As  time  pro- 
gressed the  predator  control  concept  of  manage- 
ment caught  on  but  was  actually  never  clearly 
defined.  Bounties  were  put  on  wolves,  cougar,  fox 
and  other  so  called  predator  animals  but  was 
never  proven  effective,   alone. 

In  1894,  the  first  wildlife  sanctuary  was  estab- 
lished and  named  Yellowstone  National  Park.  The 
idea  was  for  game  to  become  abundant  on  this 
sanctuary  of  refuge  areas  and  overflow  to  the 
surrounding  countryside.  For  most  species  of 
game  this  was  found  not  to  be  true.  Animals  were 
born  and  would  die  on  the  areas.  Eventually  pop- 
ulations would  build  up  to  such  numbers  that 
animals  would  starve  because  of  lack  of  food,  but 
would  not  leave  the  areas.  Only  relief  from  such 
areas  was,  and  still  is,  the  harvesting  of  certain 
numbers  of  the  animals. 

Today,  with  the  exception  of  waterfowl,  the 
refuge  idea  is  a  tool  of  the  past.  Game  Manage- 
ment Areas  have  proved  much  better.  Here  en- 
forcement and  management  are  tools  that  are 
working  together  and  the  population  of  wildlife 
is  harvested. 

The  turn  of  the  century,  early  I900's  produced 
another  theory  of  game  population  buildups  for 
the  sportman.  This  idea  was  the  artificial  stock- 
ing of  game  birds,  more  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  release  of  pen-raised  stock.  Illinois  was  prob- 
ably the  first  state  to  venture  into  this  phase  in 
190.5.  Other  states  followed  with  Louisiana  par- 
ticipating in  such  a  program  from  1941-47.  After 
many  years  of  research  it  was  found  that  such 
a  program  was  not  economically  feasible.  Pen- 
raised  animals  were  susceptible  to  diseases,  pred- 
ators, laws  of  nature  and  could  not  make  a  go  in 
the  wild. 


Then  the  fifth  tool  to  produce  wildlife  was  in- 
troduced, that  of  habitat  improvement.  This  phase 
has  become  an  art  and  science  within  itself.  Habi- 
tat improvement  encompasses  those  things  which 
a  wild  animal  needs  for  survival. 

By  producing  cover,  game  animals  in  a  healthy 
condition  can  escape  his  enemies  or  predators. 
With  proper  food,  in  quantity  and  quality,  the 
animals  will  be  in  a  healthy  condition.  So  with 
good  food,  cover  and  enforcement,  huntable  popu- 
lations can  be  expected. 

Today's  Wildlife  Agents  are  skilled  individuals. 
Their  knowledge  of  wildlife  is  not  limited  to 
enforcing  the  laws  but  encompasses  many  other 
phases  of  knowledge  and  ability  to  conduct  their 
work. 

Their  duties  call  for  a  knowledge  of  equip- 
ment: boats,  motors,  firearms,  electrical  devices, 
nets  to  name  a  few.  Too,  they  are  expected  to 
know  the  biological  background  of  various  species 
of  wildlife  and  have  a  talking  knowledge  of  these 
and  the  laws  pertaining  to  enforcement  and  man- 
agement when  asked  to  present  programs  on  wild- 
life enforcement  to  civic  clubs,  schools  or  other 
groups. 

Present  day  Wildlife  Agents  are  well  equipped 
enforcement  people,  not  only  with  knowledge, 
but  with  two-way  radios,  autos,  boats  and  when 
the  need  arises  by  air,  all  to  be  used  in  apprehend- 
ing the  wildlife  violator. 

In  this  space  age  and  more  leisure  time  for 
Mr.  Citizen,  man  is  turning  to  the  great  out-of- 
doors  to  relax  and  enjoy  himself.  Whether  it  is 
boating  on  the  Louisiana  waterways,  fishing  the 
bayous  and  lakes,  hunting  the  fields  and  forests 
or  trapping  the  lowland  areas,  your  Wildlife 
Agent  is  there  to  help  you  and  protect  your  in- 
terest in  this  great  out-door  heritage  that  we 
have. 

Remember  one  thing,  laws  are  only  as  strong 
as  the  people  who  wish  to  back  them,  so  with 
your  help  our  agents  can  assist  in  assuring  you 
an  enjoyable  trip  afield.  * 


Today's  wildlife  agents  are  skilled  men.  Their  knowl- 
edge of  wildlife  is  not  confined  to  enforcing  the  laws, 
nevertheless  rigid  inspection  is  recognized  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  job.  Above  are  seen  wildlife  agents 
in  the  field  communicating  with  the  area  office  from 
their  automobile  by  means  of  radio. 


January-February,  1966 
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Letters.. 

uestions 
Answers... 
about 

WILDLIFE  in  LOUISIANA 

conducted  by  Steve  Harmon 


Dear  Editor:  New  Orleans 

I  would  like  to  express  my  sin- 
cere appreciation  and  gratitude 
for  your  work  and  effort  in  pro- 
moting the  recent  experimental 
teal  season  in  Louisiana.  It  is  my 
feeling  that  this  season  was  a 
tremendous  success  despite  the 
complications  arising  from  "Hur- 
ricane Betsy." 

I  hunted  six  out  of  nine  days 
and  found  the  shooting  of  teal 
to  be  quite  unique  and,  indeed, 
a  challenge  as  compared  to  that 
of  other  ducks  which  fly  at  slower 
speeds  and  "decoy"  easier.  On  all 
of  my  hunts,  which  were  made  in 
several  locations,  primarily  south 
of  New  Orleans,  I  managed  to  kill 
my  limit  each  time  with  the  e.x- 
ception  of  one  on  which  hunt  I 
picked  up  only  three.  The  teal 
seemed  to  be  rather  plentiful  at 
this  time  of  the  year  and  definite- 
ly numerous  enough  to  keep  the 
hunts  interesting. 

On  all  of  the  hunts  which  I 
made  there  were  five  others  with 
me  who  had  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  shooting.  I  have 
many  close  acquaintances  who  do 
extensive  hunting  each  year  and 
most  of  them  made  numerous  suc- 
cessful hunts  during  experimental 
teal    season. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  the 
law  was  abided  by  closely.  Among 
our  group  many  teal  within  range 
were  allowed  to  "fly  on"  and  were 
not  even  fired  upon  because  of  the 
doubt  of  positive  identification 
of  the  species  in  certain  instances. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  and  I 
can  speak  for  a  dozen  other  hunt- 
ers, the  season  was  a  real  success. 
I  strongly  urge  your  department 
and  the  U.  S.  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  to  endorse  this 
season  and  make  it  a  regular  oc- 
currence each  year  in  the  future. 


It  is  definitely  a  tremendous  asset 
towards  promoting  the  sport  of 
hunting  within  our  State. 

Since  I  did  not  receive  one  of 
your  questionnaires  regarding  the 
teal  season  I  thought  that  this 
letter  may  be  of  assistance  to  you 
'in  making  an  analysis  of  the 
results  and  interest  in  the  season. 
ROBERT  D.  LIEBKEMANN 

THE  CONSERVATIONIST  re- 
ceived mmierous  letters,  such  as  the 
one  above,  ivith  reference  to  the  ex- 
perimental teal  season.  We  are  grate- 
ful to  our  readers  for  this  expression 
and  hope  ive  can  look  forward  to 
many  such  waterfowl  seasons  in  the 
future — Editor. 
Dear  Editor:  Shreveport 

Of  all  the  issues  of  this  little 
magazine  I  have  received  over  the 
years  this,  Nos.  1-12;  Vol.  17,  for 
November-December,  1965,  is  one 
of  the  very  best,  if  not  the  very 
best  of  them  all,  and  there  have 
been  many  which  I  have  read 
with  pleasure,  and  always  passed 
them  on  to  relatives  and  friends 
of  mine  in  other  states,  and  some 
to  people  even  in  my  own  parish 
and  city  and  told  them  to  send 
in  their  names  and  get  on  the 
mailing   lists. 

This  year  I  have  been  sending 
them  to  a  nephew  of  mine  who  is 
an  ardent  sportsman  with  rod  and 
gun,  and  dogs.  He  lives  in  East- 
ern Kansas,  raises  cattle  and 
hunts  in  different  states  near 
him — Nebraska,  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, and  every  July  1  will  have 
him  coming  down  to  the  "Sports- 
man's  Paradise." 

A  nice  editorial  by  J.  D.  Hair, 
Jr. — a  reprint  from  National  Wild- 
life. A  nice  story  with  pix  on 
"Betsy"  by  Dr.  St.  Amant,  and 
beautiful  photos  all  through  the 
magazine;  as  I  say,  the  best  issue 
yet. 

A.  W.  QUARRIER 


Dear    Editor:  Pineville 

Here  is  a  snap  shot  of  my  wife, 
51  years  old,  her  first  year  to 
actually  hunt.  She  always  accom- 
panied me  and  our  son  on  our 
hunting  and  fishing  trips,  but 
usually  stayed  at  the  camp  to  do 
the  cooking — which  we  all  en- 
joyed   greatly. 

Now  that  we  are  alone  she  takes 
out  her  410  pump  and  gets  out  and 
hunts. 

October,  1964  she  killed  the 
squirrel  you  see  in  the  snap  shot, 
weight  1  lb.  4  oz. — Castor  Plunge, 
Rapides  Parish — this  year  got  the 
limit  on  the  second  hunt  we  made. 

She  killed  her  first  deer  last 
season  at  Bayou  Beouf  swamp 
with  a  slug  from  her  410  gun. 
What  a  thrill  that  was  to  her.  I  got 
one  at  the  same  time  which  made 
it  a  double  joy  for  hunters. 

We  are  getting  oldei- — have 
more  time  for  each  other,  and 
enjoying  life  together. 

We  appreciate  the  Conservation- 
ist   magazine. 

BENNETTE  EDWARDS 
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Dear  Editor: 


St.  Joseph 


Russell  and  I  though  you  might 
be  interested  in  seeing  this  picture 
of  our  9  year  old  son  "Rusty"  and 
,his  6  pound  bass  he  recently 
caught  out  of  Lake  Bruin.  This 
was  his  first  bass  from  this  lake. 
MRS.  RUSSELL  RATCLIFF 


Dear  Editor:  New  Orleans 

How  far  will  a  ten  pound  line 
stretch?  It  can  stretch  pretty  far 
as  you  can  see  from  this  picture. 

This  40  pound  and  five  foot 
spike  gar  was  caught  on  August 
15,  1965  by  John  Garrett.  This  fish 
was  caught  in  Lake  Bruin  near 
St.  Joseph. 

John  used  a  10  lb.  test  triline 
line  on  a  Garcia-Mitchell  304  reel 
and  a  Garcia  61/2  ft.  rod.  Both 
were  fresh  water  fishing  tackle. 

This  type  fishing  tackle  is  wide- 
ly used  for  Bass  fishing,  but  if 
the  circumstances  are  right  and 
the  owner  is  a  real  fisherman  a 
very  large  fish  can  be  caught. 

John  Garrett,  shown  in  picture, 
caught  this  prize  fish  single-hand- 
ed. 

JOHN  B.  OTWELL,  JR. 


Dear  Editor:  Tallulah 

This  is  a  picture  of  the  deer  we 
killed  in  Madison  Parish  on  the 
1st  and  2nd  day  of  the  season.  We 
killed  8  big  bucks  in  two  days. 
If  possible  please  use  this  picture 
in    your    magazine. 

I  enjoy  your  magazine  very 
much  but  do  not  receive  it.  Would 
you  please  consider  me  on  your 
mailing  list. 

JACK  D.  KENNEDY 

Dear  Editor:  St.  Rose 

I  thought  you  would  be  interest- 
ed in  these  garfish  taken  while 
bow-fishing  near  Norco.  Accom- 
panying me  was  Donald  Roth  of 
Destrehan. 

ERROL  DAIGLE 


Dear  Editor:  Winnsboro 

Enclosed  is  a  picture  to  put  in 
your  magazine — little  Patty  Stew- 
art with  a  string  of  26  white 
perch,  which  she  helped  her 
Daddy,  Rhio  Stewart,  catch  in 
Upper  Fools  river. 

MRS  RHIO  STEWART 
Dear  Editor:  New  Orleans 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since 
I  have  read  anything  with  as  much 
"Pleasure"  as  that  item  about  the 
bear  caught  in  Baton  Rouge  being 
"returned  to  its  home  in  the 
swamp". 

How  much  better  that  was  than 
putting  him  in  a  zoo  or  killing  him 
and  giving  the  meat  and  hide  to 
charity  and  all  that  kind  of  pub- 
licity   making    nonsense. 

EARNEST  A.  WIDVEY 


JIMMIE  THOMPSON,  center,  well  known  businessman  and  sportsman 
from  Alexandria,  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  on  October  26,  at  the  regular  monthly  public 
meeting  in  New  Orleans.  He  succeeds  John  E.  Kyle,  Jr.,  of  Berwick, 
left,  who  has  served  as  chairman  for  the  past  year.  H.  B.  Fairchild, 
right,  vice-chairman  of  the  commission,  was  re-elected  to  the  same  posi- 
tion. Thompson  was  appointed  to  the  commission  two  years  ago  by 
Governor  John  J.  McKeithen.  He  replaced  L.  Richard  Flemming  of 
Shreveport  whose  term  of  office  expired  with  that  of  former  Governor 
Jimmie  Davis.  The  new  chairman's  term  of  office  on  the  Louisiana 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  will  continue  to  run  concurrent 
with  that   of   Governor   McKeithen. 
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Deer  Management  Principles 


Range  Carrying  Capacity 


Louis   Brunett 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  biological  asset  of  a 
species  is  the  reproductive  capability  which 
is  in  direct  relation  to  the  diet  of  the  animal. 
Depleted  range  is  associated  with  reduced  repro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  doe  deer.  To  maintain  does 
in  a  high  state  of  reproduction,  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  deer  herd  in  balance  with  its  range. 

Keeping  a  deer  herd  in  balance  with  its  range 
reminds  us  of  a  term  that  has  been  used  a  lot,  but 
apparently  not  enough,  and  that  is  "carrying 
capacity".  Carrying  capacity  means  the  number 
of  animals  a  range  will  support  through  the  year 
without  deterioration.  Keeping  the  deer  herd  in 
balance  with  its  range  or  up  to  carrying  capacity 
should  be  accomplished  by  the  same  principles 
cattlemen  practice  in  management  of  pastures. 
The  cattleman  knows  when  to  remove  some  of  his 
cattle  from  the  pasture  so  it  will  not  be  overgrazed 
and  result  in  loss  of  weight  in  his  cattle.  To 
accomplish  this  the  cattleman  does  not  remove 
bull  calves  only,  but  some  of  either  sex.  They  all 
eat.  A  deer  range  can  be  compared  to  this  pas- 
ture. The  removal  of  surplus  animals  should  be 
carried  out  annually  with  an  either  sex  (hunter 
choice)  season. 

Too   frequently   people   get   the   idea   that   an 


either  sex  deer  season  is  not  needed  until  the 
herd  has  exceeded  the  carrying  capacity  of  the 
range.  The  proper  approach  to  managing  a  deer 
herd  is  to  have  either  sex  hunting  seasons  as  the 
herd  approaches  carrying  capacity  and  not  after 
it  has  exceeded  it. 

As  the  deer  herd  approaches  carrying  capacity 
the  carefully  regulated  removal  of  both  sexes  of 
deer  is  a  very  important  tool  of  deer  management 
which  must  be  used  on  all  deer  ranges  where 
reasonably  good  protection  from  illegal  kill  is 
afforded.  As  the  herd  approaches  this  stage,  a 
number  of  animals  should  be  removed  that  equals 
approximately  the  reproduction  for  the  year.  For 
example,  if  the  reproduction  (fawns)  produced 
in  the  spring  equals  from  30  to  35  percent  of  the 
herd,  that  is  the  percentage  of  the  herd  that 
should  be  removed  by  hunting  in  the  fall.  The  re- 
maining animals  will  produce  approximately  the 
same  number  of  fawns  the  next  spring.  This  will 
return  the  herd  to  the  approach  of  carrying 
capacity. 

To  put  the  above  in  better  language  let's  take 
another  example.  If  the  carrying  capacity  of  a 
range  is  100  animals,  allow  the  hunter  to  remove 
30  to  35  deer.  The  65  to  70  remaining  animals  is 


This  fine  harvest  of  deer 
are  being  checked  by  biolo- 
gists of  the  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission. 
With  adequate  hunter  har- 
vest of  either  sex  deer,  the 
surviving  fawns  have  less 
competition,  and  fewer 
deer  reach  extreme  ages. 
When  the  carrying  capac- 
ity of  a  range  has  been  ex- 
ceeded there  is  an  insuf- 
ficient quantity  of  food  for 
proper  growth  and  health. 
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well  below  the  carrying  capacity.  The  removal 
of  the  30  to  35  deer,  early  in  the  season,  should 
leave  a  sufficient  amount  of  high  quality  food  for 
the  remaining  herd  to  utilize  and  bring  off  a  good 
fawn  crop.  The  fawns  produced  by  the  remaining 
does  would  number  30-35  when  the  next  hunting 
season  starts.  This  fawn  crop  would  replace  those 
deer  killed  during  the  previous  hunting  season  and 
bring  the  number  of  animals  back  to  100,  the 
carrying   capacity   of   the   range. 

The  technically  trained  Wildlife  Biologist  can 
determine  if  the  range  is  nearing  or  at  carrying 
capacity  by  inventorying  and  studying  the  avail- 
able browse.  Browse  species  of  varying  palata- 
bility  have  to  be  examined  as  to  amount  available 
and  the  amount  that  has  been  utilized.  The  palata- 
bility  ratings  are  :  (1)  desirable  (2)  intermediate, 
and  (3)  undesirable.  The  desii'able  species  are 
those  the  deer  like  and  are  utilized  heaviest. 
The  intermediate  species  are  those  that  are  less 
preferred,  therefore  are  utilized  less,  but  at  some 
seasons  may  be  highly  consumed.  The  undesirable 
species  are  those  that  are  not  likely  to  be  eaten 
when  the  range  is  at  or  below  carrying  capacity, 
but  when  the  carrying  capacity  is  exceeded  may 
be  heavily  utilized.  Usually  what  happens  when 
the  carrying  capacity  is  exceeded  is  the  desirable 
or  preferred  species  are  utilized  to  such  a  point 
that  those  plants  are  highly  utilized  and  some  of 
these  may  fade  out  of  the  picture,  and  the  undesir- 
able species  are  used  to  a  greater  extent. 

Let's  look  briefly  at  the  effects  on  the  deer  herd 
and  their  range  if  the  carrying  capacity  is  ex- 
ceeded. The  effects  of  an  overpopulation  has  the 
'following  characteristics:  (1)  reduced  repro- 
duction (2)  bucks  have  poorer  antler  formation; 
(3)  the  average  weight  decreases;  (4)  there  is 
a  high  rate  of  natural  mortality;  (5)  parasites 
are  more  prevalent  and  there  is  a  greater  likeli- 
hood of  disease,  (6)  the  range  deteriorates  and 
it  may  take  years  for  it  to  recover,  and  (7)  in 
agricultural  areas  crop  damages  becomes  more 
serious. 

On  an  overpopulated  range  the  reduced  fawn 
crop  is  brought  about  by  a  lack  of  high  quality 
food.  The  breeding  season  of  the  deer  occurs  dur- 
ing the  late  fall  and  winter  months.  At  this  time, 
on  an  overpopulated  range,  food  is  scarce.  For  a 
normal  oestrus  (heat)  period  and  conception 
the  doe  needs  its  highest  quantity  and  quality  of 
food.  Cattlemen  have  long  recognized  that  their 
cattle  need  plenty  of  high  quality  food  to  bring  off 
a  bumper  calf  crop.  This  same  principle  applies  to 
deer. 

On  overpopulated  ranges  smaller  antlers  and 
poorer  antler  formation  are  also  directly  related 
to  nutrition.  There  is  a  lack  of  high  quality  food 
needed  by  the  bucks  to  grow  a  good  rack  of  ant- 
lers. Plants  of  low  nutritive  value  are  consumed  by 
the  animal  resulting  in  spikes  or  poor  antler 
formation. 

Normally  on  good  range,  bucks  should  have 
a  rack  of  *ur  to  eight  points  the  first  time  they 
produce  antlers,  usually  at  the  age  of  18  months. 
On  poor  range  that  same  18  month  old  buck  may 


The  above  is  a  spotted  (young)  fawn  deer.  The  high 
rate  of  mortality  in  the  young  and  old  deer  on  over- 
populated  ranges  is  caused  by  the  absence  of  high 
quality  food  upon  which  this  animal  must  depend. 
On  poor  ranges  undernourished  does  are  unable  to 
supply  milk  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  growing 
fawn. 

have  just  a  button  or  a  short  spike.  As  the  bucks 
progress  into  older  age  groups  the  lack  of  nutri- 
tious food  continues  to  show  up  in  poor  antler 
formations  of  spikes  or  small  racks.  Through  deer 
research  many  states  have  indicated  conclusively 
time  and  time  again  that  antler  size  and  number  of 
points  is  nearly  directly  proportional  to  the  qual- 
ity and  quantity  of  food  the  animal  gets. 

When  the  carrying  capacity  of  a  range  has  been 
exceeded  there  is  an  insufficient  quantity  of  food 
for  proper  growth  and  health.  Because  many  of 
the  most  desirable  food  plants  have  been  nearly 
eliminated  by  the  deer,  there  is  a  qualitative  de- 
ficiency of  food  as  well,  which  means  that  the 
deer  may  not  be  getting  enough  of  the  essential 
minerals,  vitamins,  fats,  and  proteins  for  proper 
growth  and  health.  This  shows  up  as  a  decrease 
in  average  weight  of  the  animals. 

The  high  rate  of  mortality  in  young  and  ex- 
tremely old  deer,  on  overpopulated  ranges,  is  also 
caused  by  the  absence  of  high  quality  food.  On  the 
poor  ranges  undernourished  does  are  unable  to 
supply  milk  enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
growing  fawn.  When  browse  is  needed,  the  small- 
er animals  find  it  difficult  to  compete  with  the 
greater  reach  of  larger  deer.  Death  to  the  animals 
may  be  due  directly  to  starvation  or  indirectly  as 
a  result  of  starvation.  It  may  be  brought  about  by 
predation,  accidents,  disease  or  severe  weather. 
All  of  these  factors  are  more  serious  when  deer 
are  in  a  weakened  state.  Aged  animals,  past  the 
prime  of  life,  find  it  hard  to  successfully  compete 
with  younger  adults  for  the  food  needed  to  sus- 
tain life.  With  adequate  harvest  of  either  sex 
(Continued  on  Page  18) 
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Telephone  Dove 
Harvest  Survey 


Herbert  Stern,  Jr. 

and 

Larry  Soileau 

FOR  THE  SECOND  consecutive  year,  the  Lou- 
isiana Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
has  conducted  a  telephone  survey  following 
the  1964-65  hunting  season  in  order  to  measure 
the  dove  kill  in  the  state.  This  survey  was  similar 
to  the  one  conducted  following  the  1963-64  dove 
hunting  season  and  reported  on  in  the  May-June, 
1964  issue  of  the  Louisiana  Conservationist. 

For  the  survey  a  total  of  3,250  telephone  sub- 
scribers were  selected  at  random  from  through- 
out the  state  with  one-third  being  interviewed  by 
telephone  immediately  following  each  of  the  three 
segments  of  the  dove  season.  All  telephone  calls 
were  made  from  the  Commission's  Baton  Rouge 
office.  The  randomly  selected  subscribers  were 
questioned  and  information  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  dove  hunters  in  the  household,  the  number 
of  hunting  trips  and  kill  was  recorded.  From 
this  information  estimates  of  hunters,  trips  and 
kill  for  each  hunting  season  segment  were  cal- 
culated   (see  accompanying  table). 

Estimates  from  dove  hunters  residing  in  households 

with  a  telephone,  1963-64  and  1964-65  hunting 

seasons. 

Hunting  Segment 

Sept.  Oct.-Nov.         Dec-Jan. 

Estimated  Hunters 

1963-64   54,900  30,000  23,900 

1964-65   61,800  24,700  24,600 

Estimated  Trips 

1963-64   126,400  74,800  78,800 

1964-65   147,100  78,200  58,500 

Estimated  Kill 

1963-64   337,500  295,100  318,900 

1964-65   405,500  302,800  236,100 

An  estimated  total  of  944,400  doves  were  killed 
in  the  state  by  persons  residing  in  a  household 
with  a  telephone  during  the  1964-65  hunting  sea- 
son. This  total  kill  does  not  differ  significantly 
from  the  951,500  doves  killed  during  the  1963-64 
hunting  season.  This  statewide  kill  was  divided 
among  the  three  season  segments  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure.  A  comparison  of  the  kill 
figures  for  the  three  segments  does  not  reveal 
a  significant  difference  between  the  two  years. 

Thus,  the  telephone  survey,  a  new  tool  in  game 


Comparison  of  estimated   dove  kill   by   persons  with  teleptiones    for  the 
1963-64    and    1964-65   hunting   seasons 
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management,  has  provided  an  estimate  of  the 
size  of  the  dove  kill  in  the  state  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  this  kill  among  the  season  segments  during 
the  past  two  hunting  seasons.  * 

BOB-WHITE  QUAIL 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

is  in  need  of  development,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  to  give  in- 
tensive management  to  any  of  it.  The  role  of  the 
Commission,  therefore,  has  been  to  develop  prac- 
tical management  measures,  to  apply  these  meas- 
ures on  demonstration  areas,  and  to  educate 
hunters  and  land  owners  in  the  techniques  of 
improving  quail  habitat. 

The  change  in  farming  to  large,  one-crop  fields ; 
to  clean  farming  which  eliminates  weed  growths, 
thickets  and  fence-row  briar  patches ;  and  to  cattle 
raising  has  all  been  detrimental  to  quail.  Man- 
agement on  farm  lands,  therefore,  calls  for  meas- 
ures which  tend  to  reverse  or  compensate  for  the 
above  changes. 

On  our  cutover  pine  lands  of  central  and  west- 
ern Louisiana,  which  seem  to  offer  greatest  pos- 
sibilities for  quail  management,  fallow  disking  is 
the  most  practical  management  measure  to  im- 
prove food  conditions.  This  works  well  where 
partridge  pea,  doveweed  (goatweed),  and  similar 
plants  commonly  grow,  since  they  are  stimulated 
by  the  soil  scarification  of  disking. 

Controlled  burning  offers  much  the  same  pos- 
sibilities, but  this  tool  of  management  must  be 
used  with  extreme  care.  Wild  fire  is  very  detri- 
mental to  game. 

Legal  hunting  has  very  little  effect  on  quail 
populations  from  year  to  year,  thus  long  seasons 
and  liberal  bag  limits  are  possible.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  any  hunting  at  all,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  quail  population  sustains  an  annual  mortality 
of  about  80  percent. 

Management  measures  used  by  the  Commission 
include:  1.  Setting  of  annual  open  seasons  and 
bag  limits ;  2.  Enforcement  of  these  regulations : 
3.  Research  into  ways  and  means  of  practical 
quail  management;  4.  Development  of  demon- 
stration areas ;  5.  Having  quail  management  tech- 
nicians available  to  teach  hunters  and  landowners 
proper  methods  of  improving  habitat  for  quail.  * 
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Purple  Finch — 
Brown-headed  Cowbird 


WHY  BAND  BIRDS? 


Marshall    B.    Eyster* 

IN  1920  the  U.  S.  Fish  and  WildHfe  Service 
took  over  bird  banding  and  since  that  time 
until  1963  there  have  been  over  eleven  and 
one-half  million  non-game  birds  banded  in  North 
America.  This  total  includes  537  species  of  birds. 
The  fifteen  species  most  often  banded  account  for 
over  five  million  of  the  eleven  and  one-half  million 
total. 

The  top  fifteen  species  are  the  following: 
Common  Tern,  625,974  ;  White-throated  Sparrow, 
559,114;  Chimney  Swift,  548,708;  Herring  Gull, 
429,597;  Starling,  395,843;  Common  Crackle, 
347,781;  Song  Sparrow,  329,216;  Slate-colored 
Junco,  284,096;  Purple  Finch,  279,381;  Ring- 
billed  Gull,  256,969;  Brown-headed  Cowbird,  231,- 
618;  White-crowned  Sparrow,  216,504;  Red- 
winged  Blackbird,  206,086;  Evening  Grosbeak, 
203,900  and  Tree  Sparrow,  198,604. 

A  study  of  this  list  will  reveal  that  these  species, 
for  various  reasons,  are  relatively  easy  to  obtain 
for  banding  purposes.  Three  of  the  species,  Com- 
mon Tern,  Herring  Gull  and  Ring-billed  Gull,  are 
colonial  ground-nesters ;  therefore,  one  can  enter 
the  nesting  colony  and  band  large  numbers  of  the 
young  at  one  time.  Some  of  the  other  species 
roost  in  large  flocks.  The  Chimney  Swift,  for 
example,  during  migration,  will  enter  a  chimney 
by  the  thousands  to  roost  at  night.  During  a  three 
year  period,  in  the  late  1930's,  over  21,000  swifts 
were  caught  and  banded  in  Baton  Rouge  as  they 
flew  out  of  chimneys.  Other  species  that  roost 
in  enormous  flocks,  such  as  the  Starling,  Common 
Crackle,  Brown-headed  Cowbird  and  Red-winged 
Blackbird,  may  be  banded  in  large  numbers 
after  dark.  The  other  seven  species  listed  are  all 
fringillids  and  seed-eaters,  which  congregate  in 
small  flocks  during  the  winter  months.  These 
birds  can  be  lured  into  a  banding  trap  that  has 
been  baited  with  various  types  of  seeds. 

Except  for  the  Chimney  Swift,  none  of  the  in- 
sectivorous species  of  birds  are  included  in  the 
top  fifteen  simply  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
capturing  insect-eating  birds.  The  twenty-seven 
species  of  tyrant  flycatchers  banded  total  about 
60,000 ;  in  other  words,  each  species  averages  only 
two  thousand  birds.  The  twelve  species  of  vireos 
total  only  22,000  individuals.  Some  of  the  war- 
blers have  been  banded  a  little  more  frequently. 
The  Myrtle  Warbler  is  outstanding  in  that  it  has 

*AsBociate  professor  of  biology,   University  of   Southwestern  Louisiana. 


Any  person  tinding  a  bird  with  an  alumi- 
num leg  band  such  as  the  one  shown  on 
this  duck  should  send  the  band  informa- 
tion to  Washington.  The  address  is  shown 
on  the  band.  Give  the  day  and  location  of 
nearest  community.  The  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  will  send  you  a  report 
giving  details  as  to  where  and  when  and 
by  whom  the  bird  was  banded. 


LOUISIANA 
BIRD   BANDING   RECORDS 

According  to  report's  received  from  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildhfe  Service  during  the  period  from  1949  through 
June  1965,  the  personnel  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and 
Fisheries  Commission  had  banded  52,785  birds,  including 
18,667  ducks,  105  geese,  1899  woodcock,  8  rails,  214 
snipe,  31,881    mourning  doves  and  11   white-wing  doves. 

Banding  data  for  the  Commission  is  coordinated  by 
hierbert  Stern,  Jr.,  who  holds  the  master  banding  permit 
for  the  State  and  the  various  Biologists  who  do  the 
actual  banding  hold  sub-permits. 

Information  received  by  Stern  shows  that  banding  by 
other  than  Commission  personnel  during  the  period  of 
1916  through  1960  totaled  some  135,905  birds,  mainly 
ducks  (119,827),  so  we  hove  banding  records  which  indi- 
cate that  Louisiana  has  been  quite  active  in  this  field. 

Banding  data  received  covers  varying  periods  and  is 
incomplete  so  the  figures  shown  should  be  considered  as 
minimum  rather  than  total  effort. 

No  article  on  bird  banding  in  Louisiana  would  be  com- 
plete without  giving  credit  to  Mr.  Edward  A.  Mcllhenny, 
who,  as  mentioned  by  Dr.  George  H.  Lowery,  Jr.  in  his 
book  LOUISIANA  BIRDS,  is  credited  by  the  U.  S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  with  having  banded  some  189,289 
birds  (primarily  waterfowl)  during  a  long  and  active  life 
OS  a  sportsman  and  conservationist. 
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been  banded  93,578  times,  thrice  the  number  of 
times  the  American  Redstart  has  been  banded, 
its  nearest  warbler  competitor.  The  insectivorous, 
largely  colonial-nesting,  swallows  have  been  band- 
ed more  frequently;  the  total  number  exceeds 
250,000  for  the  seven  species. 

The  banding  of  birds  is  essentially  a  means  to 
an  end.  Actually,  little  scientific  information  is 
secured  until  some  later  date  when  a  banded  bird 
is  recaptured,  shot,  or  found  dead.  It  is  only  then 
that  one  can  learn  how  long  a  bird  has  lived  or 
how  far  it  has  traveled  from  its  original  point 
of  capture.  An  Arctic  Tern  banded  in  Labi'ador 
was  found  four  months  later  in  South  Africa. 
Some  people  have  the  mistaken  impression  that 
the  same  Cardinal  has  been  visiting  a  feeding  sta- 
tion for  twenty  years.  From  banding  studies  how- 
ever, we  know  that  the  maximum  record  for 
longevity  of  a  banded  Cardinal  is  less  than  four- 
teen years.  Most  people  are  astounded  to  learn  that 
the  average  life  span  of  most  songbirds  is  less 
than  two  years. 

Only  a  small  percentage  of  birds  banded  are 
ever  recovered.  Of  the  fifteen  species  of  birds 
banded  most  frequently,  only  two  species — the 
Starling  (twenty  percent)  and  the  White-throat- 
ed Sparrow  (twelve  percent) — have  had  returns 
or  recoveries  of  ten  percent  or  better.  The  number 
of  recoveries  of  some  species  has  been  exceedingly 
low.  Of  13,795  banded  longspurs,  only  twelve  birds 
have  been  recovered ;  of  17,692  banded  Tennessee 
Warblers,  only  six  have  been  recovered;  and  of 
18,503  Blackpoll  Warblers,  only  five  have  been 
retaken. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  total  of  2001 
permit  holders  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
who  are  authorized  to  band  birds.  Of  this  total 
approximately  200  are  Canadians  and  182  per- 
mits are  issued  to  National  Wildlife  Refuges  and 
to  State  Conservation  Departments.  Many  of  the 
other  permits  are  held  by  Federal  Game  Manage- 
ment Agents  and  other  Federal  employees.  The 
rest  of  the  permits  are  held  by  individuals  who 
volunteer  their  assistance.  In  Louisiana,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  19  authorized  permits  in 
effect.  Each  aluminum  leg  band  used  by  a  bander 
is  impressed  with  a  different  banding  number 
and  a  mailing  address.  Any  person  finding  a  bird 
with  a  band  should  send  the  band  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  along  with  his  name,  the  date  found  and  the 
location.  In  return,  one  will  be  informed  of  the 
date  and  place  of  the  original  banding  of  that 
particular  bird.  Thus  one  might  recover  a  note- 
worthy longevity  or  migratory  record. 

Birds  are  an  important  factor  in  the  balance  of 
nature.  From  bird  banding  data  one  may  deter- 
mine longevity,  speed  of  migration,  wintering 
and  nesting  selection  or  choices,  distances  trav- 
eled, management  practices  and  migration  routes. 
The  comprehension  of  any  species  of  bird  requires 
a  great  deal  of  accumulated  information  which 
must  subsequently  be  interpreted  and  correlated. 
Bird  banding  is  able  to  provide  some  of  the  im- 
portant data  needed  by  the  professional  ornithol- 
ogist and  research  scientist.  * 


RANGE  CARRYING  CAPACITY 

(Continued  from  Page  15) 
deer,  the  surviving  fawns  have  less  competition 
and  fewer  deer  reach  extreme  ages. 

A  classic  example  of  a  deer  die  off  due  to  an 
overpopulation  occurred  in  an  area  in  Tensas  and 
Madison  Parishes  in  the  winter  of  1962-63.  A 
total  of  313  dead  deer  were  found  on  areas  sur- 
veyed by  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission personnel.  The  losses  were  greatest  in 
areas  where  abnormally  high  deer  populations 
were  present  and  had  long  exceeded  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range. 

On  an  overpopulated  range,  deer  naturally  live 
closer  together  and  come  in  contact  with  one 
another  more  than  on  a  managed  range.  Through 
this  close  contact  the  deer  as  hosts  of  many  para- 
sites and  disease  can  cause  the  same  to  increase 
by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Range  deterioration  by  an  overpopulation  of 
deer  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  for  people  to 
see.  Brush  may  be  present,  but  the  species  are 
probably  not  those  that  deer  like.  Some  people 
think  because  there  is  an  abundance  of  brush 
that  there  is  plenty  for  deer  to  eat.  Deer,  like 
cattle  and  practically  all  animals,  have  prefer- 
ences for  certain  foods.  These  preferred  foods 
are  the  ones  they  eat  first.  Excessive  use  of  these, 
which  are  usually  shrubs,  vines,  and  young  trees 
that  required  years  to  grow,  will  kill  the  plants. 
If  seedlings  of  good  deer  food  plants  reinvade  the 
now  vacant  growing  site  they  are  quickly  nipped 
off  and  killed.  Usually  good  deer  foods  are  re- 
placed by  plants  that  deer  will  not  eat,  thus  the 
productivity  of  the  deer  range  is  decreased. 

Agriculture  crop  damage  is  a  symptom  in- 
dicating the  carrying  capacity  of  the  range  has 
been  exceeded.  When  the  range  cannot  supply 
sufficient  food  for  the  number  of  deer  occupying 
it,  then  these  animals  have  no  other  recourse  ex- 
cept to  turn  to  agricultural  crops  for  additional 
sustenance.  Deer  damage  to  crops  may  be  variable 
in  its  degree  of  severity.  It  may  be  no  more  than 
the  trampling  of  a  few  stalks  of  corn,  cotton,  soy- 
beans or  what  have  you,  to  complete  destruction 
of  large  fields. 

In  areas  overpopulated  by  deer  there  are  many 
illegally  killed,  including  bucks,  each  year  because 
of  crop  damage.  These  deer  would  have  provided 
recreation  for  many  hunters  had  they  been  har- 
vested during  the  hunting  seasons.  It  is  not  only 
a  recreational  and  economic  loss  but  also  a  use- 
less waste. 

Where  deer  are  allowed  to  exceed  the  carrying 
capacity  of  the  range  who  are  the  losers?  There 
are  two  losers;  the  deer  and  the  sportsman.  The 
deer  lose  due  to  poor  condition  of  the  range  and 
the  sportsman  lose  recreational  opportunity. 

The  difficult  point  for  people  to  see  is  the  fact 
that  where  either  sex  deer  seasons  are  conducted 
and  the  herd  kept  within  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  range  there  Avill  be  more  deer  to  hunt  and 
kill.  Thus  the  deer  will  have  more  food  to  bring 
off  more  fawns  and  the  hunter  will  have  more 
recreation.  * 
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Port  of  Entry 


GRAND  PASS 


E.   T.  Waldo 


THE  QUESTION  is  often  posed — How  does  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mission determine  the  amount  of  fish, 
shrimp  and  oysters  removed  from  State  waters 
by  out-of-state  commercial  fishing  boats  who  re- 
turn to  their  home  ports  with  their  catch? 

The  answer  is  the  Commission's  Port  of  Entry 
at  Grand  Pass  where  out-of-state  commercial 
fish  boats  check  their  catches  with  the  "inspector" 
stationed  there. 

The  law  reads  that  "No  out-of-state  commercial 
fishing  boat  is  allowed  to  fish  or  dredge  in  Lou- 
isiana waters  without  first  securing  a  permit." 
These  permits  may,  for  convenience,  be  secured 
not  only  from  the  Port  of  Entry  but  also  from  the 
Commission's  agent  at  Biloxi,  Mississippi. 

The  law  was  originated  not  to  prevent  the  re- 
moval of  commercial  fish  and  shell  fish  from 
Louisiana  waters  but  rather  to  make  an  audit  of 
the  Louisiana  seafood  crop  and  collect  the  excise 
taxes. 

Located  on  the  easternmost  part  of  Louisiana 
on  Little  Bayou  Pierre  near  Isle  Aux  Pitre,  on 
an  area  off  low  Marsh  Islands,  it  lies  across  the 
channel  from  Cat  Island,  Mississippi. 

It  is  a  completely  modern  establishment,  built 


high  above  the  marsh  and  located  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  two-state  line  and  boasts  the  latest 
conveniences  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  landmark 
for  small  boats  ranging  in  the  area.  Its  powerful 
radio  tower  is  also  another  landmark  and  it  keeps 
in  contact  with  craft  in  the  surrounding  area. 
The  port  of  entry  is  also  used  as  a  base  for  Com- 
mission personnel  operating  in  the  area  and  is 
regarded  as  a  harbor  for  stricken  craft. 

Aside  from  its  usefulness  as  an  outpost,  the  Port 
of  Entry  helps  maintain  Louisiana's  justifiable 
claim  as  being  one  of  the  top  producers  of  oysters, 
shrimp   and  finfish. 

The  port  of  entry's  figures,  coupled  with  the 
excise  tax  reports,  and  a  comparison  with  the 
reports  gathered  painstakingly  by  the  Bureau  of 
Commercial  Fisheries  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  when  analyzed,  give  a  fairly  true 
picture  of  the  state's  seafood  crop. 

There  are  many  safeguards  for  accurate  record 
keeping.  The  rules  provide  that  tongers,  dredges, 
or  power  boats  while  working  for  "freighters" 
need  not  report  to  the  inspector  after  securing  a 
permit  to  trawl  for  shrimp  or  dredge  for  oysters 
or  fish,   unless  leaving  Louisiana  waters.   Then 


Here  is  a  good  view  of  the  Commission's  new  Port  of  Entry  where  more  than  1000  shrimp  hoats.  o\ster 
boats  and  commercial  fishing  boats  report  during  the  season  to  register  their  catches  of  seafood  taken  from 
Louisiana  waters.  Note  the  radio  tower  to  the  right  which  keeps  in  communication  with  boats  operating  in 
the  surrounding  waters. 
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clearance  must  be  obtained  from  the  inspector  at 
the  port  of  entry. 

This  would  seem  to  have  obvious  loopholes  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  law  provides  that  no 
oysters  can  be  transferred  to  "freighters"  other 
than  the  firm  for  whom  working,  except  by  per- 
mission from  the  inspector  or  captain  of  a  com- 
mission patrol  boat  and  only  then  to  prevent  loss 
of  cargo.  Captains  of  patrol  boats  and  inspectors 
have  no  authority  to  change  the  rules  but  must 
enforce  them. 

The  law  further  reads  that  any  boat  failing  to 
comply  with  these  regulations  shall  have  their 
license  taken  up  and  her  captain  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  handle  any  boat  in  Louisiana  waters  un- 
less reinstated  in  writing  by  the  commission. 
These  regulations  must  be  placed  in  the  cabin 
of  each  boat  fishing  or  dredging  in  Louisiana 
waters. 

Hence,  empowered  with  such  authority,  this 
port  of  entry  looms  important  to  those  in  the  fish- 
ing industry.  However,  the  port  of  entry  has 
meant  many  things  to  commission  workers  and 
fishermen  stranded  by  accident  or  storm,  for  it 
is  indeed  an  outpost  where  many  have  often 
sought  haven  in  times  of  bad  weather. 

The  outpost  has  had  its  share  of  bad  weather 
also.  As  is  the  case  when  man  is  pitted  against 
the  fury  of  the  elements  man  often  comes  out  the 
loser.  In  1947  the  great  storm  that  struck  the  gulf 
coast  leveled  the  Grand  Pass  port  of  entry 
facility.  Fortunately  there  were  no  casualties. 
When  the  storm  had  subsided  nothing  was  left 
but  the  pilings  and  a  sandbar.  In  order  to  continue 
operations  the  old  and  decommissioned  patrol 
boat  "Louisiana"  was  taken  to  the  scene  and  used 
as  a  poi't  of  entry  headquarters  until  the  present 
buildings  were  built  several  miles  away.  Attesting 
to  the  sturdiness  of  the  new  buildings  is  the  fact 
that  the  outpost  rode  out  our  most  recent  hurri- 
cane with  little  damage. 

The  agreements  between  the  sister  states  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi  concerning  oysters, 
shrimp  and  fishing  are  unique  and  amicable.  The 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission,  in  brief, 
plants  oyster  and  clam  shells  on  bottoms  it  con- 
siders favorable  for  larval  oysters  to  settle  after 
they  have  been  spawned.  The  reefs  are  closed  for 
approximately  two  years  and  then  the  reefs  are 
opened  to  the  oyster  fishermen  from  both  states. 
For  its  packing  and  processing  plants  Mississippi 
is  allowed  to  remove  oysters  from  these  beds  pro- 
vided they  pay  the  excise  tax.  Likewise  the  plants 
must  save  25  percent  of  the  shells  and  turn  them 
over  to  the  commission  for  the  building  of  new 
oyster  reefs.  No  oysters  under  three  inches  in 
length  may  be  taken  off  the  reefs.  This  is  checked 
at  the  port  of  entry  as  the  boats  leave  the  state's 
waters. 

Louisiana  boats  fishing  and  shrimping  in  Mis- 
sissippi waters  are  likewise  subject  to  the  excise 
tax  of  that  state. 

An  estimated  one  thousand  oyster,  shrimp  and 
fish  boats  operate  through  the  port  of  entry 
each  year  so  the  little  place  does  a  lively  business 
in  hot  coffee  and  taxes.  * 


I'his  out-ol-state  shrimp  trawl  fisherman  is  register- 
ing his  catch  of  seafood  taken  in  Louisiana  waters 
at  the  Port  of  Entry.  His  catch  will  be  inspected  and 
then  he  may  leave  the  state's  waters  to  return  to  his 
home  port.  The  excise  tax  will  be  paid  to  the  state 
later.  Mississippi  likewise  collects  an  excise  tax  on 
seafoods  taken  in  their  waters. 


The  old,  and  decommissioned,  patrol  boat  "Louisi- 
ana" served  its  last  days  as  a  Port  of  Entry  head- 
quarters after  the  Commissions  installation  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  calamatous  hurricane 
which  struck  the  Mississippi-Louisiana  Gulf  Coast 
in  September  1947.  Operations  went  on  as  usual  from 
the  veteran  craft. 


Above  is  seen  an  old  photo  of  the  Grand  Pass  Port 
of  Entry  before  it  was  completely  destroyed  by  the 
September  1947  hurricane.  Nothing  remained  to  be 
done  but  to  rebuild  at  a  more  favorable  spot  and  to 
construct  the  present  ultra  modern  structures  at  Isle 
aux  Pitre. 
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ird    of    the   month 


THE  Fulvous  Tree  Duck,  although  virtually 
unknown  to  most  waterfowl  hunters  in  our 
state,  is  one  of  the  few  ducks  which  actually 
nest  regularly  in  Louisiana.  The  lack  of  familiar- 
ity of  our  duck  hunters  with  these  birds  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Louisiana  represents  the  northern 
breeding  grounds  and  early  fall  finds  the  major- 
ity of  the  Fulvous  Tree  Ducks  on  their  way  south 
for  the  winter,  although  an  occasional  straggler 
may  stay  over.  There  are,  in  fact,  records  of 
individuals  being  sighted  during  almost  every 
month  of  the  year. 

This  long-legged,  long-necked  duck  has  a  sort  of 
yellowish-brown  basic  coloration  (hence  the  name 
fulvous)  with  dark  back  and  wings.  The  legs,  feet 
and  bill  are  blue  and  in  flight  the  legs  and  feet 
extend  past  the  tail.  This  latter  characteristic 
immediately  sets  it  off  from  our  more  familiar 
dabbling  and  diving  ducks.  In  appearance  and 
manner  the  tree  ducks  often  seem  to  resemble 
geese  as  much  or  more  than  some  of  the  other 
species  of  ducks.  It  even  shows  a  white  V-shaped 
patch  at  the  base  of  the  tail  similar  to  that  seen 
in  some  geese. 

The  scientific  name,  Dendrocygna  bicolor,  can 
be  translated  as  "Two-colored  tree  swan"  very 
probably  in  reference  to  the  long  neck.  The  com- 
mon name  in  the  south,  "Mexican  Squealer",  de- 
notes both  the  call,  which  is  a  prolonged  squealing 
whistle,  and  the  fact  that  most  of  these  birds 
spend  at  least  a  major  portion  of  the  year  "south 
of  the  border." 

Although  called  tree  ducks  we  do  not  find  these 
birds  either  nesting  or  roosting  in  trees  and  their 
preferred  habitat  is  the  rice  fields  of  southwestern 
Louisiana,  where  they  are  somewhat  less  than 
welcome  to  some  of  the  rice  farmers.  Where  large 
concentrations  of  these  birds  occur  considerable 
damage  to  water-planted  rice  crops  occur  since 
there  seems  to  be  a  scarcity  of  natural  foods  at 
this  season  and  the  newly  planted  rice  provides  a 
readily  available  and  abundant  food  supply. 

Various. investigations  on  this  species  have  been 
carried  out  by  personnel  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  Robert  B.  McCartney,  while  a 
student  in  the  School  of  Forestry  and  Wildlife  at 
L.S.U.  wrote  his  thesis  on  the  subject,  entitled 
THE  FULVOUS  TREE  DUCK  IN  LOUISIANA. 
This  work  was  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the 
Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission. 

The  tree  duck  nests  primarily  in  the  rice  fields 
in  our  state  and  usually  lays  clutches  of  eggs 
averaging  a  dozen  or  more.  Occasionally  "dump 
nests"  may  be  found  with  much  larger  numbers 


THE  FULVOUS  TREE  DUCK 

Dendrocygna  bicolor- 


of  eggs,  presumably  being  deposited  by  two  or 
more  females.  Nesting  occurs  primarily  during 
the  months  of  June  and  July,  extending  into 
August.  Late  nests  may  actually  be  the  renesting 
efforts  of  individuals  who  were  unsuccessful  in 
bringing  off  a  brood  in  their  first  attempts. 

Immature  birds  resemble  the  adults  in  most 
respects  except  that  the  coloration  is  not  quite  so 
distinct. 

In  addition  to  the  rice  previously  mentioned, 
the  Fulvous  Tree  Duck  consumes  a  large  variety 
of  grass  and  weed  seeds  from  vegetation  com- 
monly found  in  the  wet  fields  and  marshes  of 
the  area. 

The  population  of  this  interesting  duck  in  Lou- 
isiana seems  to  be  less  than  it  was  several  years 
ago.  While  not  of  primary  importance  to  the 
waterfowl  hunters,  due  to  the  fact  of  its  early 
migration  before  the  regular  season,  this  bird 
still  deserves  some  attention  and  protection  during 
its  stay  in  our  state.  * 


RETURN    REQUESTED 

Louisiana    Wild   Life  and  Fisheri 

400    Royal   Street 

New    Orleans,   Louisiana    70130 


WINTER  FISHING  IS 
EXCEPTIONALLY  GOOD 
IN  LOUISIANA 


Proud  Boy 


In  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  sports- 
men concentrate  on  hunting  during 
the  fall  and  winter  months,  both  salt 
water  and  fresh  water  fishing  is  ex- 
cellent. This  proud  youngster  holds  a 
fine  redfish.  Winter  brings  a  large 
influx  of  redfish,  both  speckled  and 
white  trout,  pompano  and  large  runs 
of  Spanish  mackerel  and  blue  fish  to 
the  coastal  waters.  Trophy  bass, 
along  with  bream  and  crappie,  are 
taken  in  fresh  water  bayous,  lakes 
and  impoundments. 

— photo  bti  Robert  Demiie 


